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Capitalism works (for the capitalists) 


hen socialists argue their case 
for a better world, they often 
elicit the response that while 


socialism may be a good idea, it has 
never existed and we don’t know 
whether it would be successful or not, 
but at least we know capitalism works. I 
couldn’t agree more. In fact, capitalism 
has worked beyond the wildest dreams 
of the capitalist class. As a system 
set up to create wealth through the 
exploitation of the labour of the masses 
and then concentrate that immense cap- 
ital in the hands of a tiny minority 
of owners of production, it has done 
remarkably well. Today we see corpo- 
rations that straddle the globe, wealth- 
ier than many countries, individuals 
with so much accumulated capital that 
mind-boggling statements can be trot- 
ted out, such as the top 10 billionaires 
having a combined income greater than 
that of the poorest forty-eight countries 
[1]. 

But how well can such a system 
work for the majority? In the rich coun- 
tries of the world, most workers don’t 
starve and can afford houses, cars, hol- 
idays, and the latest electronic equip- 
ment. But even here, if we scratch 
the surface, some alarming statistics 
are produced—e.g., 37 million unem- 
ployed, 100 million (including 31 mil- 
lion Americans) live below the poverty 
line [2]. In Canada, over 700000 people, 
equivalent to the population of our cap- 
ital city, Ottawa, use food banks on a 
regular basis, 300000 in Ontario alone; 
3 million Canadians live in “food inse- 
cure” households; more than 1 million 
children live in poverty with its attend- 


ant lack of adequate diet and life 
opportunities; with the increase in non- 
standard, temporary, part-time, inse- 
cure employment and the decrease in 
unionized, full-time, full-benefit jobs, 
almost a quarter of Canadian workers 
earn less than $10 an hour, virtually 
guaranteeing poverty [3]. Arecent study 
using 2001 census figures [4] reported 
that in Toronto, while the top 10% of 
earners grossed $261042, the lowest 
10% had to be content with almost 30 
times less —$9571 per annum. The rich- 
est 50% of Canadians own 94.4% of 
the total wealth, leaving just 5.4% for 
the poorest 50%. One has to wonder 
how well the system works for them 
or, as “flexible” work forces, cut-backs 
in health, education, and social serv- 
ices become an every-day reality, what 
the future may hold for the rest of the 
working class. 

If the above figures still leave any 
doubt in anyone’s mind for whom 
the current system works, a look at 
world statistics reveals a spectacular 
and tragic failure to work in the inter- 
ests of all. For example, 1.3 billion 
struggle to exist on less than $1 per day, 
3 billion on less than $2 and 2 billion 
have no access to electricity [1]; 50000 
people die each day due to poor shel- 
ter, poor water supply or poor sani- 
tation; globally, 1 in 5 people do not 
expect to live beyond 40 years and in 
the poorest countries, three quarters of 
the people will not see 50 years [1] and 
life expectancy has dropped in 33 coun- 
tries since 1990 [2]. A recent report by 
the UN Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation noted that the number of chroni- 
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cally hungry people in the world rose 
to 842 million in the year 2000 and is 
growing by 5 million annually. 

In an article titled, “Children of 
the Dump”, the Cobourg Star (31 Octo- 
ber 2003) described the situation of the 
poor in Guatemala City. Of 8 million 
inhabitants, at least one quarter live 
within the walls of the huge city dump 
and another quarter live in communi- 
ties surrounding it. They survive by 
rummaging through the garbage in 
search of recyclables and other items 
to be sold or traded. Apart from the 
appalling health risks, the dump is very 
unstable to work on, which necessi- 
tates the use of lighter children to do 
most of the work. This is a scenario that 
is enacted in many large cities of the 
southern hemisphere. 

If we didn’t have the productive 
powers or the wealth to correct this 
awful situation, it might be somewhat 
excusable but, in addition to our afore- 
mentioned billionaires, the years 2000 
and 2001 saw a 25% increase in the bil- 
lionaires club and while the richest 20% 
"see COMMODITIZATION, page 9 
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Voices in a capitalist world 


he Americans, British, and 
[eset invaded Iraq _ to 

disarm a dangerous dictator 
developing weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, capable of striking anywhere in 
the world in forty-five minutes, right? 
No, neither the inspectors before the 
war nor the coalition efforts after the 
war seem to have located any. Then, 
it was to get those responsible for 
the 9/11disaster. No, despite 70% of a 
misinformed American public believ- 
ing this to be the case, Saddam Hus- 
sein was not involved in that particular 
attack, according to all rational observ- 
ers. Then it must have been to fight ter- 
rorism. No again, unless we count the 
war as being the catalyst for attracting 
terrorists to Iraq to fight the American 
occupation of a Muslim country after 
the war. Then it must have been to 
rid the world of a terrible dictator and 
establish good old American democ- 
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racy. Right, so let’s listen to what that 
democracy sounds like. 


L. Paul Brenner, civil administrator of 
Iraq, on free elections for the Iraqi 
people: “ I’m not opposed to it, but I 
want to do it in a way that takes care 
of our concerns. Elections that are held 
too early can be destructive. It’s got 
to be done very carefully. In a post- 
war situation like this, if you start hold- 
ing the elections, the people who are 
rejectionists tend to win. It’s often the 
best organized who win, and the best- 
organized right now are the former 
Baathists and, to some extent, the Islam- 
ists.” (Toronto Star, 3 July 2003) Perhaps 
we should wait until an American- 
friendly party is the best organized to 
ensure the correct results! 


Max Boot, neo-conservative analyst at 
the Council on Foreign Relations: ”The 
notion that you can’t export democracy 
through the barrel of a gun is simply 
wrong. We did it in Germany, Japan, 
and elsewhere.” (Zoronto Star, 11 May 
2003) 


Director of the BBC Greg Dyke, on the 
lack of impartiality of the US media: 
“Personally, I was shocked while in the 
United States by how unquestioning 
the broadcast news media was during 
the war. If Iraq proved anything, it 
was that the BBC cannot afford to mix 
patriotism and journalism. This is hap- 
pening in the United States and, if it 
continues, will undermine the credibil- 
ity of the US electronic news media. We 
are genuinely shocked when we dis- 
cover that the largest radio group in the 
United States was using its airwaves to 
organize pro-war rallies.” (Zoronto Star, 
27 April 2003) 


General John Abizaid, new head of US 
Central Command in Iraq, commenting 
on soldiers voicing their frustrations on 
CNN regarding long terms of service 


and their criticisms of top American 
officials including Bush and Rumsfeld: 
“None of us who wear this uniform 
are free to say anything disparaging 
about the Secretary of Defense or the 
President of the United States. We 
are not free to do that. It’s our pro- 
fessional code.” (Zoronto Star, 17 July 
2003). Apparently free to die for free- 
dom but not free to exercise it! 


Matt Drudge, commenting on the White 
House campaign to discredit journalist 
Jeffrey Koffman, who gave voice to 
those disgruntled servicemen: “The 
White House press office is under 
new management and has become 
slightly more aggressive about con- 
tacting reporters.” (Joronto Star, 19 
July 2003). No freedom for reporters, 
either! 


Bahith Sattar, biology teacher, tribal 
leader, and mayoral candidate, com- 
menting on the appointment of mayors 
by American command: “ They [Amer- 
icans] give us a general. First of all an 
Iraqi general? They lost the last three 
wars! They’re not even good generals. 
And they know nothing about running 
a city.” (Toronto Star, 29 July 2003) 


War correspondent Christiane Aman- 
pour, on how CNN was intimidated 
into acquiescence of the White House 
war policy by the Bush administration 
and the Fox News Network: “ I think 
the press was muzzled and I think the 
press self-muzzled. I’m sorry to say, but 
certainly television and perhaps, to a 
certain extent, my station, was intim- 
idated by the administration and its 
foot soldiers at Fox News. And it did, 
in fact, put a climate of fear and self- 
censorship, in my view, in terms of 
the kind of broadcast work we did.” 
(Toronto Star, 16 September 2003) 


Tariq Hassan-Gordon, program man- 
ager of the Toronto-based Canadian 
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Journalists for Free Expression, com- 
menting on the beating received by 
a Japanese journalist at the hands of 
American troops for daring to film the 
aftermath of a US raid on a private resi- 
dence in Baghdad: “ There have been 
a lot of examples of journalists being 
mistreated by American forces and 
the situation is made worse because 
the post-Hussein Iraq is not yet a typi- 
cal democratic process that we would 
expect in democratic countries. The 
dangers faced by independent journal- 
ists in Iraq are especially high in this 
situation undoubtedly affects the qual- 
ity of journalism coming out of the 
country.” (Toronto Star, 2 August 2003). 


Explaining the seizure of editorial con- 
trol of the only TV station in Mosul, 
Iraq, US Army Major-General David 
Petraeus: “We have every right as an 
occupying power to stop the broadcast 
of something that will incite violence. 
Yes, what we are looking at is cen- 
sorship but you can censor something 
that is intended to inflame passions.” 
(Toronto Star, 20 May 2003) 


George W. Bush, during his Middle 
Eastern tour: “We must not allow a few 
people, a few killers, a few terrorists, 
to destroy the dreams and hopes of the 
many.” (Joronto Star, 4 June 2003). No 
word yet on who he was talking about! 


Charles Knight, national security ana- 
lyst at the Commonwealth Institute, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: “ Is there 
democracy outside of four square 
blocks in Kabul? I don’t think so. We 
now have the least democratic regime 
in our history and we're going to try to 
spread it elsewhere? I have great skep- 
ticism.” (Zoronto Star, 11 May 2003). 


On justification of one’s point of 
view 

The American administration’s aggres- 
sive stance on the international scene 
could possibly bring retaliation, even 
with nuclear weapons. Not to worry! 
According to Thomas K. Jones, Deputy 
Undersecretary of Defense in the 
Reagan administration, “If there are 
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enough shovels to go around every- 
body’s going to make it.” (Zoronto Star, 
11 May 2003). I feel reassured! 


Tony Blair justifying the push to glo- 
balization: “There is a risk, seen very 
clearly in parts of the European left, 
that we end up defining ourselves in 
economic terms by anti-globalization, 
and in foreign policy terms by anti- 
Americanism. Both are cul-de-sacs.” 
(Toronto Star, 12 July 2003) 


Justifying the administration’s lying to 
the American public about the reasons 
for the invasion of Iraq, Deputy Defense 
Secretary Paul Wolfowitz: “Stop and 
think, if in 2001 or in 2000 or in 1999, 
we had gone to war in Afghanistan to 
deal with Osama bin Laden and we had 
tried to say it’s because he’s planning 
to kill 3000 people in New York, people 
would have said, ‘You don’t have any 
proof of that.’ I think the lesson of Sep- 
tember 11 is that you can’t wait until 
proof after the fact.” (Toronto Star, 28 
July 2003). Stunning logic! 


Donald Rumsfeld, US Defense Secre- 
tary, when asked why soldiers stood 
around while looters stripped Bagh- 
dad’s Museum of Antiquities: “It’s an 
awful lot to ask of young men and 
women whose lives are at risk, to ask 
them to go into an area and protect eve- 
rything in that area it would be nice to 
protect.” (Joronto Star, 27 April 2003). 
Right, let’s just stay with the Oil Minis- 
try then. 


George Bush talking about the need to 
protect America from outside threat: 
“There’s no telling how many wars 
it will take to secure freedom in the 
homeland.” (Zoronto Star, 7 September 
2003) 


Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, 
when asked what he thought about the 
need to ask Congress for a further $87 
billion to continue the “peace” in Iraq 
and the fact that the war helped turn 
a $230 billion surplus into a $525 bil- 
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The Socialist Party of Canada 


Object 
The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and 
democratic control of the means and instru- 
ments for producing and distributing wealth 
by and in the interest of society as a whole. 


Declaration of Principles 
The Socialist Party of Canada holds: 
1. That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of 
living (ie., land, factories, railways, etc.) by 
the capitalist or master class, and the conse- 
quent enslavement of the working class, by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 
2. That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce 
but do not possess. 
3. That this antagonism can be abolished 
only by the emancipation of the working 
class from the domination of the master class, 
by the conversion into the common property 
of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by 
the whole people. 
4. That as in the order of social evolution 
the working class is the last class to achieve 
its freedom, the emancipation of the work- 
ing class will involve the emancipation of all 
mankind, without distinction of race or sex. 
5. That this emancipation must be the work 
of the working class itself. 
6. That as the machinery of government, 
including the armed forces of the nation, 
exists only to conserve the monopoly by the 
capitalist class of the wealth taken from the 
workers, the working class must organize 
consciously and politically for the conquest 
of the powers of government, in order that 
this machinery, including these forces, may 
be converted from an instrument of oppres- 
sion into an agent of emancipation and the 
overthrow of plutocratic privilege. 
7. That as political parties are but the expres- 
sion of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interest of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working class emancipa- 
tion must be hostile to every other party. 
8. The Socialist Party of Canada, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political par- 
ties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of 
the working class of this country to support 
these principles to the end that a termina- 
tion may be brought to the system which 
deprives them of the fruits of their labour, 
and that poverty may give place to comfort, 
privilege to equality, and slavery to free- 
dom. 
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In Ontario 


How capitalism handled the great crises of 2003 


ntario experienced a series of 
C )é in 2003 which impacted 

on the economy and provided 
a lesson in true nature of the capitalist 
mode of production. Firstly, Canada 
refused to become a member of the 
‘coalition of the willing’ and join the 
US in its quest to secure the oilfields 
of Iraq for its own purposes. The cor- 
porate-funded right-wing think tanks 
and their political arm, the Alliance 
Party of Canada (recently amalgamated 
with the Conservative Party), raised a 
cacophonous chorus of objection and 
trotted out their poster boy, American 
ambassador to Canada Paul Cellucci. 
He proceeded, in a most undiplomatic 
fashion, to lecture the Canadian govern- 
ment on several occasions on national 
television about standing by friends in 
time of need, how the US would be 
there for Canada, and how the Cana- 
dian action could have a detrimental 
effect on cross-border trade upon which 
the Canadian economy relies so much. 
The ambassador neglected to mention 
how his government not only opposed 
several Canadian international initia- 
tives such as the moratorium on land 
mines or the Kyoto agreement, but 
actively campaigned against them, or 
how the US has sought to punish 
Canada frequently under the “Free” 
Trade Agreement of North America by 
slapping huge import duties on Cana- 
dian goods such as softwood lumber 
whenever their capitalists felt economi- 
cally challenged. Some friends! No need 
to worry, no capitalists have passed 
up any chances to make money by 
not trading with us and the sky hasn't 
fallen in yet. 


Toronto from a visit to Hong Kong 
and brought the virus known as 
Sudden Acute Respiratory Syndrome 
(SARS) with them. A new virus, it was 
not immediately recognized and those 
infected were left side by side with 


[: the spring, a family returned to 
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other patients or sent home into the 
community, causing a hospital emer- 
gency that closed hospitals, put medi- 
cal staff at grave risk, killed 44 people, 
made another 375 very sick, and quar- 
antined thousands. While the medical 
community was praised for its selfless 
devotion to duty, it was clearly play- 
ing against a stacked deck. In an effort 
to privatize health delivery, both fed- 
eral and provincial governments have 
chronically underfunded the health 
system, which left the detection and 
care of infectious diseases vulnerable 
and inadequate. Between 1995 and 
1999, 25000 hospital positions were cut 
by the provincial government. These 
people are not sitting around doing 
nothing. They help to make the system 
work and when they are not there it 
doesn’t function efficiently. The Toronto 
Medical Officer of Health complained 
that the ability of the public health 
system, of hospitals, and of govern- 
ments to respond to such crises had 
been severely reduced by cutting health 
care to the bone. Even though it was 
his own government that had fired 
thousands of nurses and paid out mil- 
lions in severance pay, only to have 
to rehire them, the Minister of Health, 
Tony Clement, expressed shock at find- 
ing an army of nurses, 50% of the total, 
who worked at part-time jobs, often at 
more than one hospital. But it was only 
when the World Health Organization 
placed a travel advisory on Toronto that 
we heard from our political and busi- 
ness leaders. The media were full of 
stories and figures about how much the 
economy would suffer and, of course, 
trotted out the old rubric of how many 
jobs would be lost, mostly in the tour- 
ism and hospitality sector, and finally 
estimated losses at around $2 billion. 
The WHO was painted as the villain, 
sustained extensive lobbying from the 
business interests and caved in by lift- 
ing the ban after just eight days. This 
left Toronto with a huge image prob- 


lem which would be sure to affect the 
chink of cash registers in the future. 
What to do? A huge SARS benefit con- 
cert was arranged to show the world 
that Toronto was “open for business”. 
(How that phrase makes me cringe after 
eight years of the Tories’ “Common 
Sense Revolution”!) That the organiz- 
ers chose the Rolling Stones to head- 
line the concert and save the city is 
a cause of some amusement after the 
group had been vilified for their drugs, 
sex, and rock and roll attitude by the 
city’s leaders when they first arrived 
here thirty years ago. To be sure there 
was plenty of hype, newspaper head- 
lines screamed, “We Rocked —450 000 
Party puts Toronto back on the World 
Map” (Joronto Star). A commentator 
at the event shouted excitedly, “We're 
open for business—come here and 
spend money!” Not too many people 
were fooled by this thinly veiled attempt 
to boost business while ignoring the 
real issues of the health sector. Letters 
to the editor at the Toronto Star were ty p- 
ical: “[The SARS concert] was intended 
to benefit this provincial government's 
main constituency, the boys of the busi- 
ness community, who have been hit in 
the wallet by the outbreak.” And “...all 
the lack of funding and the tremen- 
dous costs to the health care system ($1 
billion) will not be changed one iota 
by the Stones concert. They’re coming 
to boost the tourism and hospitality 
industry.” Surely in a sane society, one 
not based on money and profit, we 
would have said right from the begin- 
ning, “Don’t come here; we have a 
problem and we want to fix it, not risk 
spreading it around the world.” Surely 
in a sane society we would have pre- 
cautions for recognizing and reacting 
to infectious diseases in place, and 
those who were no longer required in 
the tourist industry could contribute in 
other areas until required again rather 
than losing their means of living. 
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ugust saw the great North 
Abeer blackout which cut 

power to over 50 million people 
in the North Eastern US and Ontario. 
Two things are notable. First, it seems 
that once again privatization of serv- 
ices was a strong factor. The transmis- 
sion system is described as old and in 
need of serious money to meet today’s 
demands. When this money must come 
from profits, it will be the absolute min- 
imum and thus infrastructure usually 
lags behind needs. When it comes from 
public funds (taxes) this also comes 
from profits, with the same results. 
The initial enquiries fingered a private 
energy company in Ohio, FirstEnergy, 
whose lines began to go down early in 


registers down, capitalism was sus- 
pended. Many people simply pitched 
in with directing traffic at intersections, 
helping the workers at the few gas sta- 
tions with backup generators, and bus 
drivers extending their shifts and waiv- 
ing the fares to provide needed serv- 
ice, all working for free. Meanwhile 
comments from the general population 
included, “What a beautiful night we 
had last night. Our family gathered 
together and had dinner outside. With 
the TV and computers down the kids 
were also with us. We all played a board 
game with the help of candles and a 
million stars. Maybe if we are lucky the 
power will still be out tonight.” And, 
“Despite the amount of holidays and 


ae While the medical com- 
munity was praised for its self- 
less devotion to duty during the 
SARS crisis, it was clearly play- 


ing against a stacked deck. 99 


the day, but the company neglected to 
warn other suppliers so the problem 
could be isolated. Apparently the com- 
pany had been judged responsible for 
a recent blackout in the New Jersey 
area and thus were required by law to 
forego their next price increase, a situ- 
ation to be avoided at all costs. FirstEn- 
ergy is also reported to be a company 
that neglects infrastructure in the inter- 
ests of higher profits (no surprise there, 
what company doesn’t!) and drew a 
scathing remark from senator Edward 
Markey (D-Mass) while addressing a 
Congressional Committee: “From what 
I can tell, FirstEnergy should not have 
a licence to drive a car let alone nuclear 
power plants.” The second notable 
factor is what happened when the 
energy supply died and, with the cash 
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vacations that we are given from work, 
it takes a massive shut-down for us 
to just plain do nothing. I spent the 
night talking to my family face-to-face, 
and I had nowhere else to be.” And, 
“Not wanting to be alone in a dark and 
empty house, I knocked on the door 
of my neighbours to see if they would 
mind if I hung out with them. They 
decided to come over to my house with 
all kinds of steaks and barbecue-type 
foods that would have been wasted 
in their fridge. We had a great, relax- 
ing gathering out on my deck, and an 
opportunity for the first time I remem- 
ber to see a beautiful sky full of stars 
over Toronto.” (Zoronto Star) Just a 
small glimpse of what life could be like 
without the madhouse chase to earn a 
living and consume at all costs! 


came to light when a meat process- 

ing plant in the province was found 
to have been using dead and sick ani- 
mals. This came after mad cow disease 
had been discovered in Alberta, impact- 
ing economically on the Canadian meat 
industry. This brought a flurry of photo- 
ops for politicians to be seen eating 
at barbecues and declaring meat safe 
to eat (read: buy). On further investi- 
gation it was obvious that the inspec- 
tion system was quite inadequate for 
the task at hand, allowing at least one 
unscrupulous plant to take advantage 
and put the public’s health at risk. In 
its zeal to present a balanced budget 
and hand more tax cuts back to the 
already-wealthy, the provincial govern- 
ment had, as in so many other areas, 
slashed funding for the inspection of 
meat, reducing 100 inspectors to just 
ten full-time contract employees, and 
relied on part time inspectors or down- 
loading to the municipalities to fill in 
the void. Once again, the insanity of 
running an economic and social system 
solely to accumulate capital is quite 
obvious. In the case of mad cow disease 
we should have been saying, “Yes, we 
have a problem, and all beef deliveries 
will be stopped until we are certain 
all is safe.” Why is our industry still 
using feed made from animals anyway 
after the recent experience in Britain? 
Obviously, that type of feed is cheaper 
and inflates profits, public health be 
damned! In the case of Ontario's tainted 
meat, if there were no money involved, 
it simply wouldn’t be worth cheating 
the system. There would be no gain. All 
of these catastrophes could have been 
avoided or minimized if sane people in 
a sane system were charged with look- 
ing after the public good. In capitalism, 
those charged with this task, no matter 
whether it is businessmen, politicians, 
or workers with the appropriate skills, 
no matter whether they are working 
in a for-profit enterprise or a non- 
profit enterprise, can only operate in 
an insane system that must attend to 
the economic consequences before the 
human consequences. 


[: September a tainted meat scandal 


—J. AYERS 
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Book review 


Was there ever a time in which work was satisfying and pleasurable? 


The Tyranny of Work: Alienation and the 
Labour Process by Paul Rinehart, Har- 
court Brace & Company, Canada, 1996. 


he purpose of the book is to 
| reveal the manner in which the 
nature and organization of work 
have adversely affected the Canadian 
people since pre-industrial times. Rine- 
hart begins his examination of work 
under capitalism by identifying it as 
a social problem. Work plays such a 
central role in our lives and yet has 
brought continuing protests from work- 
ers to protect themselves from indus- 
trial excesses such as child labour, long 
hours, low pay and injurious working 
conditions. These struggles, especially 
spectacular ones such as the Winnipeg 
General Strike, were viewed by the 
authorities as a problem of workers’ 
responses to work, never of the nature 
of work itself. Rinehart asks, “What 
has happened to make an important, 
necessary, and potentially pleasurable 
social activity which is capable of sat- 
isfying both material and psychologi- 
cal human needs into a source of strife, 
resentment, and boredom?” 

At the root of the problem is the 
alienation of the worker—i.e., estrange- 
ment of the worker from the product; 
alienation from decisions regarding 
the work; organizational estrangement 
from the meaning and purpose of work; 
estrangement from the expression of 
human qualities such as conceptuali- 
zation and planning; and deterioration 
of human relationships, both between 
workers and between workers and cap- 
italists, through the creation of domi- 
nant and subordinate positions in the 
workplace. The sources of alienation, 
Rinehart writes, are the fact that the 
means of production is in the hands 
of a small minority, thus excluding 
the majority from decision making and 
so creating an exploitive relationship; 
the markets in land, labour-power, and 
commodities being under the domain 
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of prices and profits and taking prefer- 
ence over human conditions; and the 
division of labour, creating specializa- 
tion and boring, mindless, repetitive 
jobs. This picture is contrasted with pre- 
industrial work that was varied, com- 
munal, and family-related, and often 
indistinguishable from play, sociability 
and leisure. Rinehart rejects technology 
itself as a cause of alienation, rightly 
recognizing that the primary causes 
are to be found in the social relations 
of production: “Under capitalism, the 
development and selection of technol- 
ogy are guided not only by the goals of 
productivity and profitability, but also 
by employers’ and managers’ determi- 
nation to minimize workers’ control 
over the labour process.” 


inehart describes the rise of 
PR instr capitalism in Canada, 

which arrived late but followed 
familiar developmental patterns as the 
mercantile class gained hegemony and 
capital wealth from land and lucrative 
terms of credit, that bankrupted farm- 
ers and put land out of the reach of 
immigrants, supplying a ready work- 
force for capitalist enterprises, and thus 
paving the way for the establishment of 
the factory system in Montreal, Toronto, 
and Hamilton in the late nineteenth 
century. The small, self-sufficient vil- 
lages were transformed by the replace- 
ment of craftsmen by machines, the 
movement of production to large cent- 
ers and the conscription of women 
and children to cheapen labour. Disci- 
pline was applied, of course, to force 
the workers to labour ever harder to 
produce greater amounts of surplus 
value. Rinehart cites Paul Mantou, in 
The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth 
Century: “Hard and fast rules replaced 
the freedom of the small workshops. 
Work started, meals were eaten and 
work stopped at fixed hours, notified 
by the ringing of a bell. Within the fac- 
tory each had his allotted place and 


his strictly defined and invariable duty. 
Everyone had to work steadily and 
without stopping, under the vigilant 
eye of a foreman who secured obedi- 
ence by means of fines or dismissals, 
and sometimes by more brutal forms of 
coercion.” 

Rinehart recounts the workers reac- 
tions to the factory system pointing out 
that besides the known reported pro- 
test movements such as the formation 
of trade unions and their actions, 
more subtle and less reported forms 
were prevalent, as detailed in the 1889 
Royal Commission, such as spontane- 
ous walk-outs, work stoppages, restric- 
tions of output, industrial sabotage, 
and absenteeism. The author writes, 
“Wherever it has arisen, industrial cap- 
italism and its work requirements have 
clashed with the pre-industrial cultural 
values and practices.” The Fourth Con- 
vention of the Canadian Labour Union, 
1876, even passed a resolution calling 
for co-operative ownership of industry 
in their search for an egalitarian alter- 
native to capitalism. Strikes and strife 
have continued up to the present day 
and have, in fact, been expanded from 
the factory to include clerical and 
public service workers. Rinehart cor- 
rectly analyses in his notes to this sec- 
tion (#158) that far from removing the 
especially antagonistic practices of the 
globalization of capital and liberaliza- 
tion of trade that has occurred in the 
last quarter century, so-called worker- 
friendly parties such as the New Dem- 
ocratic Party and the Liberal Party have 
simply continued the same trends. This, 
of course, fits in with the socialist view 
that all parties are capitalist in nature 
and every four years compete among 
themselves to run the capitalist system 
for the capitalists. 


inehart looks extensively at the 
Reve change from manufac- 
ture to white-collar, knowledge- 
based, service and technology sectors. 
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Like Harry Braverman in Monopoly Cap- 
ital (see Imagine 2(1)), he concludes that 
these jobs have been subjected, like 
the factory jobs, to the capitalist mode 
of production and thus degraded, and 
that the emphasis on training and edu- 
cation far outstrips its need. For exam- 
ple, in 1986, 41% of undergraduates, 
62% with masters degrees, and 35% 
with PhDs held jobs that did not require 
a university education. Far from need- 
ing the workers to pull up their socks 
to be even more competitive, Rinehart 
writes, “Canada’s problem is not a 
shortage of good workers, but a lack of 
good jobs.” Socialists would interject 
that Canada’s problem is the employ- 
ment system itself. Rinehart notes the 
rationalization of white-collar jobs, such 
as sales clerks, who have become mere 
movers of material as small stores with 
product-knowledgeable clerks give way 
to the big box stores staffed with mini- 
mum wage assistants. Even the skilled 
professional, technological and. scien- 
tific workers are subject to strict control 
and limited to working on projects that 
will turn a profit. For example, scien- 
tists employed by a large multinational 
firm were told, after developing a tech- 
nique of making fertilizer that could 
substantially increase rice production, 
to concentrate instead on lawn fertilizer. 
Obviously, the buying power of the 
American public to have green lawns 
far outweighed the needs of impover- 
ished Third World farmers. 

While it is true that some profes- 
sionals move up the corporate ladder, 
closer to the levers of control, they gen- 
erally leave their skills behind them: 
“The engineer who, at forty, can still 
use a slide rule or logarithmic table, 
and make a true drawing, is a failure.” 

The public sector, which doubled 
as a percentage of the Canadian work- 
force to 20% during 1941-70, while 
viewed as plodding unimaginative and 
inefficient, in reality, follows the private 
organizations, using the same values 
and practices. This is hardly surpris- 
ing, Rinehart points out, because there 
is widespread interchange of top per- 
sonnel between the two systems and 
close personal ties among top exec- 
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utives moving in the same business 
and social circles. Rinehart confirms the 
socialist view of government as the leg- 
islative arm of capitalism: “Owners and 
executives of big business are active in 
both the state and private systems, and 
the alliance between the two sectors is 
dominated by the interests of corporate 
capitalism.” 

Rinehart argues that although 
labour force developments are com- 
plex, the position taken by some post- 
industrialist theorists that science and 
technology are transforming the social 
relations of production and class struc- 
ture is largely a false position consider- 
ing the increase in minimum-skill jobs 
and the continuation of the class strug- 
gle through increased union action of 
white collar workers in recent decades: 
“Given that employers determine the 
implementations and purposes of tech- 
nology its overall effect, in conjunction 
with modes of work rationalization, is 
not the creation of knowledge workers 
but the displacement of workers, the 
removal of their skills, and the transfer 
of their discretion and control over the 
labour process to management.” 


ment, Rinehart notes the factors that 

continue to alienate the worker and 
challenges the popular media stereo- 
type of the affluent trade union member 
who could care less about the nature, 
skill, or control of labour. In reality, 
the increase in real family incomes 
for workers slowed in the seventies, 
stagnated in the eighties, and declined 
in the nineties. In London, Ontario, 
for example, in 1992, a family of four 
would have needed $36338 to meet 
basic needs, while the average male 
worker earned $31696, necessitating 
two incomes to achieve this end. The 
jobless rate varied between 5.7% and 
11.3% in those decades, but Rinehart 
points out that if discouraged (no 
longer seeking employment) workers 
were counted, it would have been as 
high as 15.7% in 1991 and double that 
if underemployed were counted. The 
division and degradation of labour has 
continued its profit-oriented course and 


[: his section on blue-collar employ- 


extended into more occupations such as 
printing, mining, trucking, longshore- 
men, and railroading. Rinehart asks us 
to consider the following job descrip- 
tion from a typical blue-collar worker 
at a food processing plant: “Basically, I 
stand there all day and slash the necks 
of chickens. You make one slash up 
on the skin of the neck and then you 
cut around the base of the neck so 
the next person beside you can crop 
it...The chickens go in front of you on 
the line and you do every other chicken 
or whatever. And you stand there for 
eight hours in one spot and do it.” Rine- 
hart describes many more jobs like this 
and some who enjoy their work such as 
a toolmaker and a piano tuner—nota- 
bly, those with some control, variety, 
and creativity. 

New technology is increasingly 
used to set up surveillance of workers 
by monitoring the speed and output of 
machinery, the movement of trucks and 
the routes of meter readers—in short, 
not to free the worker but to tie him 
more securely to his task. Discipline is 
an ever-present component of the drive 
to increase productivity. “The capital- 
ist workplace is characterized by rela- 
tions of subordination and domination, 
and manual workers occupy the sub- 
ordinate positions,” notes Rinehart. In 
the service industry, the fastest-grow- 
ing job sector, jobs are characterized by 
low pay, low security, and little training, 
and are occupied mainly by women 
and teenagers. The physical environ- 
ment frequently exposes the worker to 
unsafe and harmful conditions result- 
ing in 4000 injuries per day and 1000 
deaths annually (1968-1978), and a 
myriad of life-long diseases, including 
cancer, emphysema, black lung, and 
asbestosis: “General statistics on the 
magnitude of workplace health and 
safety problems and recent events in 
industries such as meat packing and 
mining tragically reveal that the inter- 
ests of employers and employees are 
far from identical on this matter.” All 
of these factors have ensured a contin- 
uation of the class war manifested by 
strikes, legal and wildcat; quota restric- 
tions; gold bricking; slowdowns and 
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working to rule; indifference; sabotage; 
and production games to belittle man- 
agement and put the workers in con- 
trol. Rinehart sums up, “In their pursuit 
of profits, employers and managers 
subjugate workers, speed up and routi- 
nize work, implement labour-replacing 
machinery and keep wages as low as 
possible—actions inviting resentment 
and resistance from workers. By con- 
trast, involvement in the production 
of useful goods and services creates 
among workers a concern for the qual- 
ity of their output and their work per- 
formance.” 


examines solutions to alienation. 

He notes that, contrary to former 
systems, the capitalist 
system has created a 
sharp division 
between work and lei- 
sure. A full and crea- 
tive leisure life might 
decrease the effects of 
alienation but, unfor- 
tunately, leisure is a 


[: his concluding chapter, Rinehart 


period of automation, from the 1960s 
to the present, we have seen virtually 
no reduction in the hours and little 
advance in real wages of workers. Since 
1948, US workers’ productivity has 
doubled—i.e., they could be working 
half the time for the same standard of 
living, but, in fact, they were working 
163 hours more per annum, on aver- 
age, by 1987! 

In this section Rinehart also exam- 
ines initiatives by management to amel- 
iorate the lot of the worker. Various 
human relations and quality of life pro- 
grammes, such as participatory man- 
agement, job redesign (despecialization 
and rotation), and Japanese lean pro- 
duction, all supposedly to create more 
interesting jobs. For example, Rinehart 


b& Since 1948, workers’ productivity 
has doubled. We could be working 
half the time for the same standard 


Rinehart then moves to workers’ 
control of production and cites the 
examples of the Paris Commune (1871), 
the Russian revolutions (1905 and 1917), 
Italian and German factory occupations 
(1918-1920), Spain (1936), Japan (1946), 
and Poland (1981). In Spain, Rinehart 
writes, there were masses of urban and 
rural labourers who had transformed 
social and economic conditions. Seven- 
teen hundred villages and three mil- 
lion people were involved in collective 
forms of agriculture and workers’ com- 
mittees controlled entire towns. Barce- 
lona and its province, Catalan, were a 
large industrial collective sporting signs 
that read “incaultado”, or placed under 
workers’ control. Rinehart cites Noam 
Chomsky’s observation that the move- 
ment in Spain 
was largely a 
spontaneous one 
without a 
revolutionary 
vanguard. Even- 
tually these 
enterprises were 
forced to a 
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ness and close surveil- 
lance via such devices 
as cell phones and laptop computers, 
it is essentially much less than pre- 
viously experienced for many sectors 
of the economy. Automation could be 
a source of freeing the worker from 
menial tasks—e.g., in 1980, it took ten 
to twenty man-hours to produce one 
ton of steel; in 1990, just five man hours 
were required for the same task. In 
1980, a metal shop did $5 million in 
business with fourteen skilled men; in 
1990, the same shop did $25 million in 
business with thirteen skilled men. But 
as Rinehart observes, “Unfortunately, 
the liberatory potential of technology 
is limited, since its development and 
implementation are controlled and its 
purpose defined by persons and insti- 
tutions with vast resources of capital 
and power.” Indeed, in the greatest 
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describes the Uddvalla Volvo plant in 
Sweden where assembly lines were 
foregone in favour of assembly islands 
where four people assembled the whole 
car. Although the plant eventually 
matched traditional methods and was 
more flexible and therefore more con- 
ducive to model changes, it was the first 
plant closed when Volvo sales declined 
in 1993. Rinehart found that all these 
schemes were designed not to human- 
ize work, but to intensify labour, lessen 
labour costs, meet production emergen- 
cies, or to turn resistant workers and 
adversarial unions into willing collabo- 
rators with management and its poli- 
cies: “...this retreat from the precepts of 
Fordism and Taylorism is undertaken 
by management for management's pur- 
pose.” 


by the Republi- 

can forces. These 
examples and many more modern ones, 
such as the vast Basque Mondragon co- 
operative prove that workers can and 
do run production of goods success- 
fully, without any help from the capital- 
ists. Rinehart observes that the market 
(the capitalist mode of production) 
is the barrier to worker control and 
sees the only genuine solution to alien- 
ation as a total restructuring of the 
workplace, the economy, and the state, 
and the establishment of a collective 
mode of production, a democratically 
planned economy, and worker-man- 
aged enterprises. 

Finally, in the last sentence, Rine- 
hart echoes socialist sentiments: “Only 
when working people take up the strug- 
gle on a massive basis will the full 

see TYRRANY, page 12 
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The commoditization of food 


continued from page 1 


consume 80% of all goods and serv- 
ices, the poorest 20% make do with a 
meager 1%. In other words, we have 
the resources to redress the wrongs, 
perhaps even the will, but we have a 
system that must concentrate capital in 
an enterprise to make it competitive 
and giving wealth away would make 
corporate survival in a competitive cap- 
italist world impossible. 

In spite of the above picture, you 
would think that any system would 
at least be successful at providing the 
absolute human necessity of food to 
everyone. All societies in history have 
been able to produce or find adequate 
food; otherwise they would not have 
existed. Of course, there were famines 
and people died of starvation, but these 
were mostly due to natural causes such 
as weather or pests. Food shortages 
were usually shared among the whole 
community. Today, in contrast, we have 
millions dying annually of food depri- 
vation and we continually hear about 
desperate situations such as the 15 mil- 
lion people who faced starvation in 
Southern Africa at the start of 2003. Yet 
we are quite capable of, and generally 
do, produce enough food to feed every- 
body. It is estimated that 80% of coun- 
tries where people are starving export 
food. Wealthy people in those coun- 
tries have no problem buying food. In 
the affluent countries, we pay farmers 
billions of dollars not to produce food 
and frequently hoard commodities like 
grain to create an artificial shortage to 
keep the price and profits up. In other 
words, we have starvation amid plenty. 
The cause is not shortage of food, but an 
abundance of poverty. This is a recent 
phenomenon in human history but fits 
right in with the property rights and 
capital accumulation of our economic 
system. 

Even the rich countries don’t 
entirely escape this problem. Apart 
from the deficient diets of those living 
below the poverty line or those earn- 
ing minimum wage, we have the large 
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numbers resorting to food banks, as 
noted above, a figure which keeps 
on growing and stretching the volun- 
teers’ ability to meet rising demand. 
In Greater Toronto, food bank use has 
increased 40% since 1995 to 160000 
people; over 50000 of them are children 


[5]. 


hat is going on that has cre- 
ated this great disconnect 
between producer and con- 


sumer? At the beginning of capitalism, 
food was used as a coercive instrument 
in persuading the dislocated peasants 
to move from the countryside to the 
developing factory towns. They were 
housed in tiny row houses with a ten 
foot by eight foot concrete backyard. 
As well as being efficient housing from 
the capitalists’ point of view, it pre- 
vented these skilled market gardeners 
from producing their own food. Hence 
they were forced to show up at the fac- 
tory on a daily basis whereas, with a 
plot of land, they might have thumbed 
their noses at the employers. Food 
then became a commodity and became 
subject to the same market forces as 
all other widgets—i.e., mechanization, 
productivity, labour and product deg- 
radation, ever-greater rates of exploita- 
tion of labour. 

What we are experiencing today 
is simply the natural extension of this 
continual process. Just as skilled, inde- 
pendent artisans and tradesmen were 
put out of business by the factory 
system, so too are independent farm- 
ers being pushed off their land to make 
way for industrial agriculture. In the 
US, small farms have declined from 6.8 
million in 1928 to 1.6 million today [6]; 
the six founding nations of Europe’s 
common agricultural policy had 22 mil- 
lion farmers in 1957, but just 7 million 
today; Canada lost three-quarters of its 
farmers between 1941 and 1996; China 
has an estimated 400 million endan- 
gered farmers [7]; in Missouri, hog pro- 
duction has doubled but the number 


of farmers cut in half; the introduction 
of massive hog farms in Huron county, 
Ontario has brought the pig popula- 
tion to 594250 (174.8 per square kil- 
ometer) while the human population is 
58000 (17.1 per square kilometer). The 
waste run-off from these operations has 
resulted in £. coli contamination of up 
to 100 times safe levels in surrounding 
streams and the permanent closure of 
beaches on Lake Huron. 

The natural trend of capitalism to 
concentrate capital in ever-larger enter- 
prises has brought food decisions into 
the realm of the corporate boardroom. 
The bottom line is about profit maximi- 
zation and has little to do with dietary, 
environmental or sustainable farming 
considerations. Industrial farming is 
characterized by large-scale factory 
operations, confinement and concen- 
tration of animals, lagoon storage of 
animal wastes which frequently leak 
into local ground water systems, 
spreading or spraying of manure on 
open fields, monoculture and high 
chemical use in crops, genetically mod- 
ified foods, irradiation, food alteration 
and dilution, and vast transportation 
systems to send products thousands of 
kilometres to huge supermarket chains. 
In addition, these large enterprises have 
been able, through bribery tactics such 
as large political contributions, spend- 
ing huge amounts on lobbying and the 
collusion of their partners, the state 
governments, to win massive conces- 
sions in the form of subsidies and 
favourable trade legislation. For exam- 
ple, the 2002 US farm bill gave $248 bil- 
lion to large farming corporations, and 
the richest 20% of farmers in the Euro- 
pean Union pull in 80% of the sub- 
sidies. Total agricultural subsidies in the 
rich countries exceed $300 billion per 
annum [7]. Small farmers can no longer 
compete. In Canada, since 1988, agri- 
cultural exports have tripled but net 
farm income has dropped 24%, farm 
debt has doubled, 16% have been forced 
off their land, and the number of inde- 
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pendent hog farmers has dropped 66% 
[6]. In recent decades, world trade 
agreements have liberalized trade rules 
allowing organizations such as the 
World Bank and the International Mon- 
etary Fund to use loan repayments to 
force poor countries in the Southern 
Hemisphere to open their markets to 
cheap, subsidized food from the north, 
closing local farms and forcing a reli- 
ance on foreign food. At the same 
time these rich countries have main- 
tained their own tariffs and subsidies. 
In Jamaica in 1992, for example, local 
dairy farmers produced 25% of milk 
consumed in that country. World Bank 
liberalization policies required the elim- 
ination of tariffs on imported dairy 
products. Within one year, millions 
of dollars worth of milk had to be 
destroyed, hundreds of cows slaugh- 
tered and many dairy farms closed as 
cheap, subsidized milk powder flooded 
in [7]. The $3.9 billion US subsidy to 
25000 cotton farmers was greater than 
the entire GDP of Burkina Faso where 
2 million unlucky farmers relied on 
cotton for a livelihood. 


s is usual in the capitalist mode 
Ae production, no stone is 
unturned in the search for 
greater productivity and cost cutting 
to increase profits. This has resulted in 
some questionable but financially suc- 
cessful tactics. In meat production, the 
feeding of processed blood/bone meal 
and animal parts spreads viruses and 
diseases including mad cow disease; 
antibiotic use, 80% of which is for non- 
essential use, has resulted in an increase 
of new strains of resistant bacteria; 
force-feeding of cows of grain rations 
prior to slaughter to increase weight 
has, in some cases, resulted in E. coli 
contamination soaring to 300%; the 
practice of dunking chicken carcases 
into fetal soups to increase market 
weight leads to bacterial outbreaks; 
advanced meat recovery techniques— 
scraping everything including nerves, 
cartilage, and ligaments — produces low 
grade meat for fast food outlets [8]. 
In another recent technological 
development, genetically modified 
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foods, genes of a plant are altered by 
injecting genetic material from another 
species into the plant to make it resist- 
ant to specific herbicides or pesticides. 
Producers claim it will enhance present 
yields to the point where we will be 
able to feed the hungry of the world. 
As noted above, however, we are quite 
capable of doing that with current food 
technology and distribution practices. 
Action Aid, an international devel- 
opment agency in its report, “Going 
Against the Grain” [9], says that GM 
foods are risky technology with no 
track record of alleviating hunger and 
may actually worsen the situation. Only 
1% of GM research is aimed at poor 
farmers in developing countries and 
the report concluded, after studying 
nine million farmers on four continents, 
that “it’s not the interests of poor farm- 
ers but the profits of the agro-chemical 
industry that have been the driving 
force behind the emergence of GM agri- 
culture.” The Independent Panel on 
GM, a newly formed group of leading 
international scientists, has called for 
a ban on GM crops in favour of sus- 
tainable agriculture after GM crop fail- 
ures in India reached as high as 100%. 
On the Canadian prairies, Monsanto, a 
leader in the GM field, promised farm- 
ers using their product higher yields, 
little or no cross contamination, and a 
benign impact on the environment, but 
what they got was lower yields due to 
wider contamination, damage to wild- 
life support systems, and super weeds 
that required increased pesticide use. 
In addition, organic canola was wiped 
out by cross contamination of Monsan- 
to’s Roundup Ready GM canola, and 
in at least one case, the company took 
the organic farmer to court for using 
their product without permission even 
though his seed supplier could not 
guarantee the supply to be free from 
contamination.[10]. In a study cover- 
ing three states by US scientists, it was 
found that modified sunflowers spread 
their properties to the wild variety and 
that transgenes could transform weeds 
into superweeds—i.e., those which are 
not controllable [11]. Paul Brown, envi- 
ronmental correspondent for The Guard- 


ian, reported that a British study in 
eight counties and nine other sites 
showed that seeds sown in these GM 
trials had been contaminated with anti- 
biotic genes undetected by govern- 
ment inspectors who simply accepted 
the word of the offending company, 
Adventis, and that animal or human 
consumers could develop an immunity 
to common life-saving drugs [12]. The 
New Internationalist magazine confirmed 
this by citing an article by University of 
California researchers in Nature maga- 
zine who stated that modified DNA in 
GM foods can recombine in the stomach 
during consumption transferring the 
properties of the modified plants. This 
could render medicine ineffective. The 
Institute of Science in Society reported 
that the 550 million acres planted with 
GM corn, soybeans, and cotton between 
1996 and 2003 increased pesticide use 
by fifty million pounds. A study by 
the University of Manitoba, commis- 
sioned by the Canadian Wheat Board 
stated that Monsanto’s Roundup Ready 
wheat posed an “unacceptable risk” to 
the environment [14]. 

This all points to an industry that 
has developed new techniques which 
with time and patient research may 
help mankind in the future. Unfortu- 
nately, those in charge of its develop- 
ment and use, in the interests of making 
fast and huge returns on investment, 
have rushed products to market that 
are unstable, uncontrollable, exacerbate 
old problems and bring a host of new 
ones, and could be downright danger- 
ous to consumers. 

This scenario contrasts with sus- 
tainable organic farming where skills 
learned over centuries are applied to 
produce smaller units growing a vari- 
ety of crops, using less soil-compacting 
machinery, reduced tillage, crop rota- 
tion, fallowing, mulching, recycling of 
organic wastes, and avoidance of chem- 
icals. Animals roam in more natural 
environments eating natural foods and 
only use antibiotics only when nec- 
essary. It is more labour-intensive for 
actual food production but, as it can 
be practiced anywhere, it can save the 
huge costs and labour of transporta- 
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tion and building of machinery. Various 
studies have proven the superiority of 
organic farming. Jules Petty of the Uni- 
versity of Essex, in a study of organic 
farming in 52 developing countries, 
found organic farms increased yield 
by an average 73%, and increases of 
200-1000% have been attained. Sas- 
katchewan farmers discovered that by 
substituting a variety of biological and 
cultural practices, they could reduce 
chemical inputs by 20-60% [13]; small 
organic farms can generate revenue of 
$1902.50 per acre compared to $21.40 
for large farms [6]. Not surprisingly, this 
type of food production creates more 
nutrition, uses less chemical inputs, 
supports soil health, nurtures diverse 
wildlife and prevents water supply 
contamination. Organic vegetables con- 
tain more vitamins, minerals, enzymes 
and other nutrients than commercially 
grown crops. Megafarm fruits and veg- 
etables, on the other hand, contain less 
nutrients than they did 50 years ago. 
For example, broccoli now has 62% 
less calcium, 33% less iron, 55% less 
vitamin A, and 40% less thiamin [6]. 
Organic turkeys, in contrast to those 
commercially reared, receive no anti- 
biotics, hormones, or GM feed, and 
are field-grazed on pesticide-free grass- 
land, producing birds that contain half 
the fat and cholesterol and have a higher 
protein content. One might wonder 
why this form of agriculture does not 
replace industrial farming were it not 
for a knowledge of the profit system. 


s modern food production 
Ax further away from mar- 

kets and more to the cheaper, 
less regulated Southern hemisphere, 
better preservation techniques are 
required. One such technique is irra- 
diation, where food trays are moved 
through chambers with six-foot thick 
walls and exposed to high-energy 
gamma rays from dripping pencils of 
nuclear waste products such as cobalt 
60 and cesium 137. Leaking canisters 
pose a threat to food and workers. The 
big player in this process is Sure-Beam, 
a division of American defense contrac- 
tor Titan corporation, aided and abet- 
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ted by the nuclear industry eager to 
find a market for its waste products. An 
“e-beam” from a particle accelerator 
may be used but only penetrates 112” 
and no method is 100% successful in 
killing microbes. Irradiation ruptures 
numerous chemical bonds, leaving free 
radicals, ions, and other radiolytic 
byproducts dangerous to human health 
such as formaldehyde, octane, formic 
acid, butane, methyl propane, and ben- 
zene, and others found only in irra- 
diated food. Nutrition is destroyed 
leaving vitamins, enzymes, healthy bac- 
teria, and essential fatty acids seriously 
depleted—e.g., losses of up to 80% of 
vitamin A in eggs, 91% of vitamin B-6 
in beef, 50% of vitamin A in carrot juice, 
37% of vitamin B-1 in oats, and 30% of 
vitamin C in potatoes [8]. Once again, 
a technique that fits the convenience 
of large scale, profit-motivated farm- 
ing corporations, but not the nutritional 
needs of the consumer, is put into prac- 
tice without the consent of the latter. 


hat we have ended up with 
today, then, is an industry 
essential to human existence 


that has the ability to richly feed eve- 
ryone on earth but, following the capi- 
talists’ mantra, “can’t pay, can’t have”, 
millions experience food deprivation 
due to the nature of the system. Follow- 
ing the capitalist mode of production, 
the food industry has developed tech- 
niques that result in higher profits for 
the food giants while forcing smaller 
farmers out of business. The level 
of monopoly capitalism is illustrated 
by the fact that just four US compa- 
nies, linked into two alliances, Cargill/ 
Monsanto and Novartis/ADM, control 
80% of the world seed market; six cor- 
porations handle 85% of the world 
grain trade and fifteen corporations 
control 85-90% of world coffee sales. 
Large scale monoculture techniques 
have resulted in a staggering loss of 
diversity, the bedrock of the natural bio- 
logical world, to the extent that today 
less than 30 crops produce 80% of the 
world’s food supply; 75% of the genetic 
diversity of agricultural crops has been 
lost since 1900; Mexico has lost 80% of 


its corn varieties since 1930, and China 
lost 90% of its wheat and rice varieties 
in 20 years [15]. These figures can only 
be matched by the nutrient loss in our 
foods that has spawned massive vita- 
min, mineral supplement, and drug 
industries. The dilution of quality, the 
substitution of processed, additive-rich, 
and sugar-rich foods has resulted in 
unprecedented obesity levels stimulat- 
ing diet and exercise industries. I sup- 
pose from the capitalist point of view, 
this is good business, more opportuni- 
ties to invest capital and exploit more 
wage earners, and as these giant capi- 
talist enterprises move into health care, 
degraded food is creating more cus- 
tomers for them in the health system. 
In the US, obesity rates have tripled 
since 1980, two-thirds of the popula- 
tion are overweight and 300 000 die of 
obesity every year. At current rates, it is 
estimated that three-quarters of Britons 
will be obese within 15 years. Because 
obesity occurs among poor popula- 
tions, it can be concluded that it is not 
a disease of affluence, but rather one of 
diet. 

The marketing arm of capitalism 
has exacerbated the problem with the 
“supermarketization” of food sales that 
rely on the profitable pre-cooked meats 
and processed, convenience foods that 
contain lots of sugars. In Brazil, the 
share of food sales by supermarkets 
went from 30% to 75% in the 1990s, 
China went from 0 to 600 supermarkets 
in six years, and in Mexico, Wal-Mart 
commands one third of all household 
expenditure [15]. This process has com- 
pleted the control, by a few giant corpo- 
rations, of the food chain from seeds to 
production to chemical inputs, to sales 
to the consumer. It has rendered eating 
natural healthy foods almost impossi- 
ble. If they are obtainable at all, they 
are often too expensive for the average 
consumer. 

A recent radio report cited a pov- 
erty action group that bought healthy 
food for one month and determined 
the cost for a family of four to eat prop- 
erly to be $600. For that quarter of the 
Canadian population that earns $10 per 
hour or less, this would leave a maxi- 
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mum of $1000 for all other expenditures 
including rent, clothing, and transpor- 
tation—an impossible task. With proba- 
bly another quarter that is only slightly 
better off, perhaps half of the Canadian 
population is condemned to cheap, 
processed, and diluted fast foods for the 
majority of their diet. No wonder our 
health care system is overburdened! 


Obscene and heard 


lion deficit in three years: “Look, I’m 
not in the budget business. The presi- 
dent has announced a number. I work 
for the president. If you want to know 
what I think of his number, I like it.” 
(Toronto Star, 14 September 2003) 


Henry Ford, defending the establish- 
ment of boring, repetitive jobs on his 
assembly line: “The average worker, 
I’m sorry to say, wants a job in which he 
does not have to put forth much physi- 
cal exertion—above all, he wants a job 
in which he does not have to think.” 
(Rinehart, The Tyranny of Work) 


Colin Powell, squirming like a stranded 
earthworm, returning, cap in hand, to 
the “irrelevant” UN to ask it to put 
forth a major commitment and play 
second fiddle to USA in “rebuilding” 
(pillaging) Iraq: “There are many roles 
to be played. And we believe every 
peace-loving nation in the world, every 
nation that would like to see a more 
stable Middle East, that would like to 
see democracy arise in that part of 
the world, would want to play a role. 
Whether one might call it dominant 
or not dominant, it’s important for us 
to come together as an international 
community, and this is a further step.” 
(Toronto Star, 14 September 2003) 


On health 


Toronto Mayor, Mel Lastman, com- 
plaining in a CNN interview about 
the imposition of a travel advisory on 
Toronto by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the 55-year-old body charged with 
guarding the world’s health: “Who are 
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The commoditization of food for the 
purpose of accumulating capital wealth 
has obviously been very successful for 
the investors, but continues to be a 
tragic disaster for mankind. 

—J. AYERS 
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these guys anyway? I’ve never even 
heard of them.” 


Letter to Editor: “SARS and _ politics 
are a bad mix. SARS is clearly dem- 
onstrating that our political and eco- 
nomic goals far outweigh the primary 
goal of protecting our citizens from 
disease. Where were Jean Chrétien 
[PM] and Ernie Eves [Ontario Premier] 
and Mel Lastman before the WHO 
declared its travel advisory? Only when 
it became clear that the Canadian econ- 
omy was about to take a serious hit did 
they become visible.” (Zoronto Star, 27 
April 2003) 


In an article in the Toronto Star (25 
August 2003), writer Rick Westhead: 
“Even though it affects as many as 300 
million people a year and kills one 
million, for decades malaria has been 
ignored by the pharmaceutical industry 
because companies make more money 
developing drugs to sell to affluent 
patients.” 


On starvation 


In the US congress debate over the G-7 
initiative to provide debt relief to forty 
poor countries, legislators depicted the 
IMF (International Monetary Fund) 
as the agency responsible for that 
debt crisis and Representative Maxine 
Waters commented, “Do we have to 
have the IMF involved at all? Because 
as we have painfully discovered, the 
way the IMF works causes children to 
starve.” 
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On the blackout 


As the power flickered back on after 
the great North American Blackout, 
the huge neon advertising billboards 
sucked electricity out of the faltering 
grid and prompted an enraged Mayor 
Mel Lastman to hit at the very bedrock 
of capitalist production — advertising — 
screaming, “Turn them off. They’re not 
necessary. They’re not important.” Well 
said, Mel. 


On the environment 


After a particularly smoggy period in 
Southern Ontario, environment min- 
ister Jim Wilson attempted to deflect 
blame from the real culprits, unreg- 
ulated capitalist producers, onto the 
public: “Clearly, anything they [the 
public] can do to cut down their use 
of equipment or barbecues that pro- 
duce smog would help.” The Ontario 
Clean Air Alliance noted that the gov- 
ernment'’s coal-fired generating plant, 
Canada’s top polluter, produced 7.5 
million kilograms of pollutants annu- 
ally, an SUV produces 10 kg, while bar- 
becue pollution is so trivial, it’s never 
been quantified. 

—Epirors 
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development of our personal and social 
lives become possible.” Although there 
are many aspects of the socialist case 
that Rinehart does not touch upon, 
such as the end of states, money, wage 
labour, etc., he is on the right track on 
his topic, the alienation of the worker, 
its consequences, and solutions. 

—J. AYERS 
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